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The book is, on the whole, well written and clearly arranged. The 
brief summary at the close of each chapter makes it possible to learn 
the author's conclusions without following the discussion in detail. 
The book is a contribution to the history of philosophy rather than to 
the history of Christian theology ; but its suggestiveness for the theo- 
logical scholar is perhaps greater than would have been the case if the 
author had written from an ecclesiastical standpoint. Especially to be 
commended is the prominence given to the influence of Hellenistic 
religious philosophy of the Philonic type. It is a pleasure to find a 
comprehensive table of contents and an exhaustive index in a European 
volume. It adds greatly to the usefulness of such a work. 

Gerald Birney Smith. 
The University of Chicago. 

Der Lehrstreit Ober die Kindertaufe innerhalb der 
lutherischen Kirche. Ein Beitrag zur Beurteilung der 
jetzigen Gemeinschaftsbewegung. Von Ernst Bunke. Kas- 
sel: Ernst Rottger, 1900. Pp. xiv+ 145. M. 2.25. 

Ernst Bunke is secretary of the Pastoral Conference of Silesia and 
author of two large volumes of a Homiletical Handbook and a small 
volume on Church Evangelization. He is a Lutheran, but he shows 
how Lutheran theologians have departed from the " confession of faith" 
and how the "confession of faith" has departed from the Bible. He 
believes in infant baptism, but he rejects baptismal regeneration. He 
condemns the theologians for teaching, as Roman Catholics do, that 
an infant is regenerated without faith, and he condemns Luther for 
teaching that an infant may have faith. The volume contains a fair dis- 
cussion of the views of the apostles, reformers, and modern Lutheran 
theologians upon faith, regeneration, and baptism. The author 
points out clearly that the reformers, in their desire to preserve the 
Roman Catholic liturgy, were led to contradict, not only the Bible, but 
their own dogmatic principle, "justification by faith alone." They 
rejected the notion of the magical influence of the sacrament of bap- 
tism, only to substitute for it the magical influence of the prayers of 
sponsors. Modern theologians, with the exception of Philippi, have 
discarded the idea that infants exercise saving faith, but they all teach 
that infants are regenerated in baptism without faith. This regenera- 
tion without faith Martensen explains as not personal, but essential ; 
Kahnis, as not regeneration, but the power of regeneration ; Frank, as 
the implantation of the germ of the new man ; and Wacker, as a new 
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birth without a new life. Carrying out Wacker's idea, Beck says that 
all baptized infants are new-born, but that some are born dead, or, as 
Lepsius satirically observes : "With one new life a person may come to 
heaven, or, if he has the other, he may go to hell." From these 
statements as to baptismal regeneration our author concludes that 
Lutheran theological teachers are all in the path of error, but he 
derives comfort from the action of the pastors at their conference in 
Berlin in 1898, when not one accepted the challenge to confess that 
he believed in baptismal regeneration. He finds a like confusion on 
the part of theologians concerning faith. Honing speaks of faith that 
is not active but passive. Kahnis, Cremer, and Wacker recognized a 
faith that is unconscious. Philippi says that knowledge is not essential 
to faith, and that faith and the consciousness of it are two different 
things. Althaus founds his faith on his baptism, and not his baptism 
on his faith. From these Lutherans Bunke appeals to Luther, who 
insisted that where faith is not present the sign is vain. It seems 
that in the past ten years Prussia has been passing through an excite- 
ment similar to that caused by the preaching of Whitfield and his 
protests against an unconverted ministry. More and more the people 
are demanding that preachers shall be converted men, as missionaries 
are, and shall labor for the conversion of their congregations. 

W. W. Everts. 



A Short History of Monks and Monasteries. By Alfred 
Wesley Wishart, sometime Fellow in Church History in 
the University of Chicago. Trenton, N. J.: Albert Brandt, 
1900. Pp. 454. S3. 50. 

The volume is printed in luxurious style and is richly illustrated. 
There is no evidence either in the bibliography or in the text that the 
author has gone much beyond the English literature of monasticism. 
But the English literature is abundant and much of it excellent, and the 
author has used it with praiseworthy discrimination. It may be said 
at once that he has produced by far the best book on the subject in the 
English language, and that it would be hard to find in any language 
a better general discussion of the various questions involved in the 
history of monasticism. 

The survey of the monastic institution does not go much beyond 
the Reformation period, when the author thinks "its power was practi- 
cally broken ; " but the Jesuits, who arose during the Reformation time, 



